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The Parables of Safed the Sage 


There was a man who sold Antique Clocks. And I saw in his 
Shop a Great Many Antique Clocks that were for sale. And I said 
How about this Little Old Clock? And what is the Price thereof? 


And he said, Thou mayest have it for a shekel. 


And I said, A shekel is not much for a Clock. What is the 
matter with it? . 

And he said, It hath been cleaned and overhauled, and. there 
seemeth to be nothing the matter of it, save that it must be wound 
two or three times in a day. It is all right if a man hath no other 
occupation than to keep winding it. 

And I said, I will gamble a little on this clock, Here is thy shekel. 


And I took the Clock home, and set it upon a Shelf and it started 
running to Beat the Band. But after a time it Stopped. And I 
secured a Level, and started it again and it would not go. And then 
I wound it, and I found that it had Run Down. But when I wound 
it a little way, the Key slipped on the Post, and went around and 
around. And the Clock ran about Four Hours and stopped. 


Then I said, We have other clocks that have Keys. And I 
will see what a Different Key will accomplish. 


And I tried a Smaller Key, and it wound the clock four times, 
or it may have been six or eight times as far. And the clock ran 
all day and all night. 

_. We have long enjoyed the wr my of Safed Da nee ublished each week in the 


“Watichman-Examiner”. rough the ——_ = Editor we on! permitted to 


reprint this one which we feel our readers 1 Se enjoy. 
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Now once a day and no more I wind it with the Smaller Key, | 
and it keepeth right on the job. Neither doth it seem to mind be. 
ing moved around by the Dusting Lady. I have not known a clock 
that asked Fewer Favors or showed more Constant Industry. And 
now I know why I got it so cheap. The Winding Posts were wom 
and so was the Key, so that it could not be wound up; and all it 
needed was a Key that would fit its worn Posts. And it is 9 
thankful to be running again that it is ticking right away as industri- 
ously as the Little Busy Bee. 

Now this parable teacheth that there are men who work In- 
effectively, or who stand idle in the Market Place whose real trouble 
is that no Proper Key. hath yet been fitted to their Motive Apparatus, 
And I sigh for the Wasted Energy that is lost upon them, and the 
waste of their Futile Endeavor, and the waste of the time that they 
run not, and the uncertainity always of their telling the Correct Time. 
And I wish for all men that they might find that Key to Right En- 
deavor which shall start them going as they ought to go. For some 
of them are on the market at Reduced Price, and that is too much 
for them as they are; but they might be Productive and Profitable. 


And thou canst not buy my Little Clock for a Shekel. 


The Place of State Institutions in the Field 
of Social Hygiene * 


Edgar A. Doll 


The public institutions of a state should serve at least two pur- 
poses in the field of social hygiene, the first as places for correctional 
and preventive treatment of social defectives, and second as labora- 
tories for social science, education and industry. In the general field 
of correctional social hygiene state institutions are usually the final 
resort for the care, treatment, and rehabilitation of individuals who 
have broken the various social codes or are unable to support them- 
selves independently, or are otherwise a menace or liability to society. 
Tt is therefore advisable for social workers and the general public to 
be familiar with state institutions in order that they may use them in- 
telligently and to the best advantage. 


*The substance of an address given before the Women’s Social Hygiene Study 
Course, Trenton, New Jersey, January 23, 1923, under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Venereal Disease Control of the New Jersey State Department of Health. 
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INSTITUTION PUBLICITY 


Until comparatively recent times state institutions have been un- 
der more or less of a cloud of mystery. The general public has look- 
ed upon them as places to be shunned by the well and to be dreaded 
by the ill. The fact that these institutions have generally received 
only the defectives of society, the outcasts, and the mentally and 
physically incompetent has given the public a somewhat morbid at- 
titude toward them. And while, in general, state institutions have 
been humanely and efficiently administered, the public has learned 
chiefly only of the scandals, abuses, and mis-management. Today all 
progressive institutions cultivate constructive publicity. They are 
opening their doors to the public and making visitation attractive. 
Entertainments, fairs, and annual days serve as occasions for dis- 
playing the institutions and the care of their inmates. The institutions 
also in many instances strive to become active centers for the com- 
munities in which they are located, stimulating their neighborhoods, 
improving conditions and offering their facilities for encouraging 
public gatherings. The institutions have also taken the public into 
their confidence with respect to administrative policies, and have not 


only invited but urged the public and the communities of the state to 
cooperate in their work of prevention and care. 


INSTITUTIONS AS LABORATORIES 


In the early days of institutional life the typical institution con- 
sidered itself only a place of custody and took practically no steps 
toward preventing or curing the particular social pathology with which 
it was concerned. Nowadays every progressive state institution con- 
siders itself a social laboratory, in which the particular problem of so- 
cial deficiency represented by its inmates can be carefully studied. 
These efforts are not confined to scientific studies of the inmates alone, 
but carry over into the wide field of the general causes of social in- 
efficiency and defectiveness, with the result that the institution in which 
preventive and treatment work are carried on calls upon the state and 
the community to assist in a concerted effort to eliminate this defi- 
ciency or reduce it to a minimum. Moreover, these institutions find 
that with their special facilities for study and observation of inmates 
they are able to carry on practical experiments in the field of important 
preventive medicine, social relations, educational treatment, and in- 
dustrial organization. In the following account of the recent work 
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in the institutions of New Jersey it is hoped that some indication of 
these possibilities may be brought forward. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC COOPERATION 

In order to use public institutions to the best advantage in the 
prevention and treatment of social diseases it is necessary to know the 
administrative machinery which governs the admissions and discharges 
to and from institutions. Many an individual fails to receive the ben- 
efits of state institutional care, and many a community continue to 
suffer from the consequences of social defectives because those inter- 
ested in the problem are not familiar with the routine of admissions 
to institutions. 

Institutional life is comparatively isolated and often offers a fertile 
field for the development of abuses and mismanagement. The inmates 
are usually hard to please and difficult to manage. They require un- 
derstanding and personal services which frequently their own families 
fail or refuse to give them. The daily routine is monotonous and too 
frequently the employees are not of the highest caliber because of fi- 
nancial or political circumstances controlling appointments. Every 
superintendent of a progressive institution constantly fights against the 
deadening influences of institutional life, but all too frequently his 
support is limited to the few members of his executive staff. It helps 
a great deal to raise the tone of an institution if the public takes a 
real interest in the work of the institution. This not only keeps the 
institution in a healthy state of mind, but also stimulates it because 
of the interest and encouragement of outsiders. 

A third reason for public interest in state institutions is the fact 
that the maintenance of state institutions is very expensive, although 
in the long run failure to care for social defectives is indirectly much 
more expensive. In order to see that public funds are expended 
wisely and economically it is advisable for the public to be informed 
as to the nature and purposes of the expenditures. State institutions 
have not always had an economical and efficient business administra- 
tion, even though they may have had apparently effective administra- 
tive organizations. When appeals for public funds are made for in- 
creased support of state institutions the leaders of public opinion should 
know the merit of the demand. 

ORGANIZATION OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 
IN NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey was the first state to establish central control of all 

its state institutions. Under the reorganization of the former De- 
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partment of Charities and Corrections, in 1918, all state institutions 
and agencies were brought under one Board of Control. This Board 
consists of eight appointive miembers, serving without salary, each 
for a period of eight years. They are appointed by the Governor, 
who is the ninth and ex officio member, and represent the leaders of 
public thought in the fields of business, law, labor, and social welfare. 
The Board is so organized as to be independent of political or religious 
influence and cannot be removed except under charges. This Board 
controls all financial expenditures and supervises the administrative 
policies and executive management of all state institutions, as well as 
the Commission for the Blind and the Board of Children’s Guardians. 
The Board also has powers of inspection and report regarding all 
public and private institutions of the state. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


The State Board operates through a Central Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. The State Board appoints a commissioner of 
institutions and agencies as its chief executive. The present commis- 
sioner, Hon. Burdette G. Lewis, has organized this Department with a 
number of executive divisions which specialize on the different aspects 
of institutional management, and serve the institutions in a super- 
visory and advisory capacity. These divisions consist of the Division 
of Architecture, for new construction and maintenance; the Division 
of Labor, Industry, and Administration, for developing suitable em- 
ployment for the inmates of institutions; the Division of Food and 
Dietetics, for supervising the welfare of inmates with respect to food 
and household; the Division of Agriculture, for supervising the de- 
velopment of state farms; the Division of Parole and Domestic Re- 
lations, for supervising the parole of inmates and the investigation 
of home conditions; the Division of Education and Classification, for 
supervising the classification of inmates and their education; and the 
Division of Inspection of Public Institutions. These executive divi- 
sions encourage standardization in the state institutions, and provide 
technical experts for constantly improving the administration of the 
institutions in these specific directions. 


THE INSTITUTIONS 


The state institutions of New Jersey are fifteen in number, not 
including the non-institutional agencies or the county, municipal, and 
private institutions. The state institutions consist of two hospitals for 
the insane, one at Trenton and one at Morris Plains; two Soldiers 
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Homes, one at Vineland and one at Kearny; one sanitarium for the 
tubercular at Glen Gardner; one epileptic village at Skillman; three 
institutions for the feeble-minded, including one custodial colony for 
male idiots at Woodbine, one industrial colony for males at New 
Lisbon, one training and custodial institution for females at Vineland, 
(the Training School at Vineland is a private institution but receives 
state cases); and ‘five correctional institutions, namely, the State 
Prison in Trenton, the Reformatory (for young men) at Rahway, the 
Reformatory for Women at Clinton, the State Home for Boys at 
Jamesburg, and the State Home for Girls at Trenton. 

These institutions all have their separate and distinct problems, 
but one of the principal advantages of centralized control has been 
the demonstration of the community of interests among these institu- 
tions. Under the leadership of Commissioner Lewis a fine spirit of 
cooperation has been developed among these institutions providing 
for ready transfer from one type of institution to another, according 
to the needs of the patients. These institutions, after all, serve one 
common problem, namely, the welfare of society and the welfare of 
the socially defective. In both respects it frequently happens that 
no one institution can meet all of the problems presented, so that co- 
operation is essential to the success of the entire program. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 

These institutions exist for the custody, care, and treatment of 
the inmates. They also aim to rehabilitate the inmate for return ‘to 
society where this is possible. But until central control of institu- 
tions in New Jersey was established there was no systematic procedure 
for classifying the inmates of state institutions in accordance with 
their individual needs and capabilities. Practically the only means of 
studying the individual scientifically were the medical examinations 
(offered in practically all institutions) and the psychiatric examina- 
tions offered in the hospitals for the insane. No special studies of 
general intelligence, educability and skill were made except by rule of 
thumb methods. To provide for a more systematic and scientific class- 
ification of inmates, the Department of Institutions and Agencies has 
developed a Psychiatric Clinic, with headquarters at the Trenton State 
Hospital, to serve all the state institutions. This clinic was organized 
under the direction of Dr. Henry A. Cotton, Medical Director of the 
Trenton State Hospital, and consists of three psychiatrists and five 
psychologists. Unfortunately, the staff is too limited to operate in 
all institutions, as intended. Its general services are restricted to the 
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five correctional institutions, altho special services are offered from 
time to time in the other institutions. The need for these services is 
more definitely felt in the correctional institutions than elsewhere be- 
cause of the complex nature of the problem, the lack in those insti- 
tutions of sufficient scientific staff, and the wide variation in types 
of inmates. The spirit of the Psychiatric Clinic, however, pervades 
all the state institutions. This Clinic aims to assist the institutions 
in making comprehensive all-around studies of each inmate in order 
that his abilities and disabilities may be definitely recognized, and in 
order that the institution may thereby accomplish the most for the 
individual and for the state in the treatment of the inmates. The 
Clinic also makes special surveys and studies of administrative prob- 
lems, training programs and personnel organization. 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

In addition to examining inmates by means of psychological and 
psychiatric tests, the Psychiatric Clinic, through the Division of Edu- 
cation and Classification, devised a scientific classification system for 
the study of individuals sent to the correctional institutions. This 
system provides that every new inmate and every inmate about to be 
paroled or transferred shall be studied from several points of view. 
The institutional physician makes a thorough examination of his 
physical development, chronic infirmities, acute diseases, and general 
health. The psychiatrist makes an examination regarding the person- 
ality of the individual from the point of view of nervous diseases 
and disorders of personality. The psychologist examines the man from 
the point of view of general intelligence, skill, aptitudes, character, and 
emotions; he also determines the degree of literacy and the capacity 
for receiving education. The head teacher makes an examination 
of the inmate’s general knowledge from the point of view of school 
accomplishment. The industrial supervisor studies the man from the 
point of view of his previous occupational history, industrial skill 
and industrial capabilities. The chaplain studies the inmate from the 
point of view of his social attitudes, standardization, and moral re- 
sponsibility. The field investigator studies the inmate’s previous his- 
tory, home environment, family circumstances, and general social re- 
lations. 

As a result of these different studies of the makeup of the in- 
dividual and his relation to society, a complete summary is made which 
shows the abilities and disabilities that need to be considered in his 
care and treatment. As a result of these studies one group of inmates 
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receives medical attention for cure of diseases, toxemia organic de- 
fects and the like. Another group receives special educational treat- 
ment, according to their academic needs and capabilities. Another 
group receives special vocational or industrial training. Another group 
receives special training in social and moral relations and so on. The 
same individual may be classified in one or more of these groups, ac- 
cording to his needs. The main feature of this classification system 
is that immediately on receiving the individual, a series of studies 
is conducted which result in showing the specific needs and capabili- 
ties of the individual and points the way for scientific institutional 
placement and treatment. In the correctional institutions, of course, 
the study of the home environment is of vital importance, as this 
frequently throws a most important light on his delinquency or crime 
and this is ordinarily one of the most important considerations in his 
ultimate relations. Not infrequently these studies show that the en- 
vironment is more at fault than the individual and the real correc- 
tional treatment must take place there, while the institution is do- 
ing all it can to correct the unfortunate effects of the environment 
upon the individual. 


NATURE OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 

The methods of conducting the mental examinations of the in- 
mates are particularly important, especially in correctional institutions. 
The nature of the population ranges all the way from feeble-minded- 
ness to very superior ability and classification on the basis of general 
ability alone is of the utmost importance. The examinations also pro- 
vide, however, for the measurement of skill and achievement and re- 
veal many important traits of personality and character. The method 
of examination consists of giving once a week to all the inmates re- 
ceived during that week a series of group tests. These include tests 
of abstract general intelligence, tests of non-verbal intelligence, and 
tests of special aptitudes, literacy, and trade or industrial ability. Fol- 
lowing these group tests each person is individually examined with a 
series of tests so selected as to determine the most important aspects 
of intelligence, emotion, temperament, and skill. 


CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 
As a result of these tests and the general classification procedure 
the individuals are classified in one or more of the following groups: 
A medical group, including the diseased, ill, crippled, disabled, 
aged, infirm, constitutionally abnormal, and so on. 
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A psychiatric group, including the neurotic, psychotic, psychopath- 
ic, demented, epileptic, inferior, peculiar, mal-adjusted, perverted, 
syphilitic, drug addict, chronic alcoholic, and so on. 

A psychological group, including the gifted, bright, average, dull, 
inferior, feeble-minded, deteriorated, unstable, verbal-minded, manual- 
minded, social-minded, unskilled, and so on. 

An educational group, including the non-English speaking, illiter- 
ate, borderline illiterate, classified literates, non-educable, scholastical- 
ly educable, clerically skilled, and so on. 

An industrial group, including unskilled, relatively unskilled, aver- 
age, highly skilled, expertly skilled, vocationally educable, routine work- 
ers, and so on. 

A moral group, including the amendable, the anti-social, altruistic, 
egocentric, trust-worthy, untrustworthy, religious, skeptics, misanthrop- 
ists, and so on. 

A social group, including the colored, native whites, foreign-born, 
foreign descent, chronic offenders, occasional offenders, environmental- 
ly unfortunate, economically limited, and so on. 


INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT 


The inclusion in one or more of the groups makes the prisoner 
automatically eligible for the several lines of corrective treatment 
which are provided for them. These lines of treatment may be 
enumerated as follows: ' 

Medical treatment, including regimen, diet, medication, surgery, 
physical training, therapies, psychoanalysis, quarantine, and the like. 

Scholastic education, including Americanization, grade school 
work, special courses, departmentalized instruction, clerical training, 
recommended reading, clerical or semi-professional training, and the 
like. 

Trade training, including vocational training, trade training, in- 
dustrial work, correlated trade and vocational instruction, and so on. 

Moral instruction, including religion, ethics, civics, biography, and 
sO on. 

Recreation, including physical exercises, games, sports, amuse- 
ments, music, dramatics, entertainments, clubs, organizations, and so 
on. 

Community service, including industrial placement, parole super- 
vision, financial assistance, community affiliations, home adjustments, 
and so on. 
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RESULTS OF INSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 


The studies conducted during the past three years in the state 
institutions of New Jersey in accordance with the above procedure 
have brought out very important differences with respect to the char- 
acteristics of the different institutional populations. With respect to 
feeble-mindedness, for example, it was found that thirty percent of 
the boys at Jamesburg were institutional feeble-minded. In contrast 
with this, fifteen percent of the population at Rahway were found 
feeble-minded, and only six percent at the Prison. At Jamesburg we 
found practically all the boys seriously retarded when measured by 
verbal intelligence tests, but fairly well up to the average in non- 
verbal tests. Eighty percent of these delinquents were diagnosed as 
“manual types”. At the Prison, on the other hand, we found that the 
typical prisoner was of very much the same general ability as the ordin- 
ary industrial worker outside, or as the typical draft recruit. We did 
not find that the majority of prisoners were degenerates or defectives, 
On the contrary, more than half of the population, at the lowest esti- 
mate, are not strikingly different from ordinary working men of about 
average capabilities. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


In accordance with these differences in the nature of the insti- 
tutional populations, we, of course, found striking differences in the 
administrative problems of the institutions. Supplementing our studies 
of the populations with studies of the training facilities of the institu- 
tions, we were able to see to what extent the institutions were success- 
fully meeting the needs of their inmates. We were also able on a 
scientific basis to recommend new departures in the way of treatment 
and training. For example, at the State Prison the big problem is 
one of industrial work combined with industrial or trade training. 
The study of the population showed plainly the types of industrial 
work that should be devoleped if the Prison expected to really re- 
habilitate the prisoners and assist them toward industrial readjustment 
on release. At Rahway we found the typical boy industrially in- 
competent, with no habits of industry, no respect for work, and partic- 
ularly no knowledge of trade and vocational skill. | Accordingly 
with the assistance of Superintendent Dr. Frank Moore, all the in- 
dustrial shops at the Reformatory were reorganized on a vocational 
training basis, with the result that boys are now leaving the institution 
with real trade skill and the means of earning a livelihood and main- 
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taining a respectable social position. At the State Home for Boys, 
on the other hand, we discovered that the typical boy, while verbally 
deficient, almost to the point of feeble-mindedness, had unsuspected 
capabilities in the field of manual aptitude. We were able to demon- 
strate by means of scientific tests that these boys who had been unable 
to succeed in academic work in the public schools were capable of 
much progress in the field of manual education. In view of this 
fact an entire school of manual education was built up at the institu- 
tion, with the result that the boys are clamoring for admission to it. 
At the State Home for Girls the principal problem proved to be one 
of correcting emotional instability. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE AND PREVENTIVE METHODS 


The studies conducted in the state institutions of New Jersey are 
of particular importance to social workers as indicating the preventive 
methods which can be developed in social service work. Our investi- 
gations have indicated the possibility of makng concerted attacks on 
the problem of social deficiency from a number of different planks. 


Organized Social Service. 

In particular these studies have showed the need for organized 
social service in the community. The problem of delinquency and 
crime, as well as the problem of the proper care of mental and 
physical defectives is, in the last analysis, a community problem. 
Every social worker has an important responsibility for contributing 
toward the closer organization and cooperation of the different agencies 
for social service work. It is just as necessary for different types 
of social agencies to pull together and attack the common problem 
as it has been for the state institutions to realize the unity of their 
problem. Social welfare work needs to be concentrated, and unified, 
and assisted by scientific methods in much the same way as these 
problems have been attacked in the state institutions. 


Relation of public school. 

The public schools have always been recognized as one of the 
most important agencies for social welfare work. The social service 
worker should utilize public school records and public school facilities 
very much more widely than is at present the case. The public school 
record of any individual is one of the surest records and indicators 
of his traits, capabilities and defects. For children of school age 
also the public school, if properly approached, can frequently pro- 
vide preventive or deterrent treatment without resort to the courts 
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or institutional agencies. In particular, one of the most important 
advances in the relation of the public schools to social welfare has 
been the development of a more adequate system of classification of 
pupils in order that the individual pupil may receive the special edy- 
cational training for which he is best suited by native endowment, 
Equality of educational opportunity is not to be achieved by offering 
the same school diet to every child, but by varying the menu according 
to the appetite, and particularly according to the digestive capabilities, 
As New Jersey was the first state to standardize institutional work 
on a central system, so it has been the first state to establish classifica- 
tion of pupils on a state-wide basis. During the past year the pub- 
lic schools of the state have cooperated on a movement for state-wide 
classification promoted by the State Department of Public Instruction 
in a way which argues well for the future of public education in 
New Jersey. 

Relation to Industry. 

The remarkable industrial advances of our country rest at present 
upon administrative organization and analysis of materials. Industry 
generally has not yet, however, made its most important advance, 
which will be in the standardization of personnel. In the last analysis, 
personal happiness and social stability depend upon economic condi- 
tions. The man who is happy in his work is also usually effective in 
it and content to remain there. The stabilization of industry is one 
of the most important needs in the industrial world today. This can- 
not be brought about by departments of welfare which patronize the 
worker, but can be accomplished by standardization of personnel and 
a closer coordination between job and man. Here again the state in- 
stitutions in New Jersey have made an experimental demonstration 
of the tremendous possibilities in this field. Our work at the State 
Prison in examining men and analyzing jobs and bringing the two 
in appropriate relation is of vital importance as a demonstration to 
industry, and through industry to social welfare. The social welfare 
worker must, therefore, become somewhat of a propagandist for en- 
couraging industry to use more modern and human methods in the 
placement and treatment of the worker. This will not only go far 
toward decreasing social unrest, but will also materially increase manu- 
facturing profits. 


Preventive Medicine. 
The individual is, after all, an organic animal and his adjustment 
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in society depends primarily on his physical condition. His mental 
development and his industrial success are bound up in his personal 
health. A tremendous amount of social defect is brought about not 
only indirectly, but also directly, by imperfect physical health. The 
medical profession generally is having a hard task to carry forward 
its work in preventive medicine with as much success as has been 
achieved in the field of curative medicine. The social worker must, 
therefore, always give first consideration to the physical health of the 
individual and should give full support to every constructive pro- 
gram of preventive medicine and the betterment of public health. 


County Clinics. 

Finally, the specific need of every social worker is a general 
clinic which will offer such principal services as the Psychiatric 
Clinic of New Jersey and its classification procedure now gives our 
state institutions. The scientist venturing into the field of social wel- 
fare is amazed at the dearth of systematic procedure and the lack of 
scientific method commonly met with in the attempt to solve social 
problems. The various fields of science have now been developed 
to a point where they can furnish important aid.in the problems of 
social adjustment. The most convenient way of bringing this aid 
to the social worker: is the development of county mental hygiene 
clinics which should provide in one organization medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, and social service experts. Adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment should not be attempted in the majority of 
instances until a comprehensive study of the individual and of his 
environment has revealed the true nature of the difficulties and indi- 
cate the most effective lines of treatment. 


FURTHERS STUDY 

Perhaps no problem touches more deeply the very sources of 
happiness in many an otherwise happy family than the one of the 
defective child. What can be done for him? What will his future 
be? What caused the condition? 

The Vineland Training School has been studying those problems 
for twenty years but always in a limited way because of inability to 
finance an adequate personnel. This is large because the problem is 
large and has many phases. 


Some are as follows: 
(a) To benefit the physical and mental condition of such chil- 


dren. 
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To discover if possible the causes and means of prevention 
of feeble-mindedness in that large group which is no} 
hereditary. 

To discover if possible a means whereby the hereditary cases 
may be stimulated and improved. 


To gather such data as will enable society to protect itself 
from the increase or continuation of hereditary stock. 


(e) To ascertain the physical, medical and mental conditions 
found in feeble-minded, for the benefit of science. 


This seems like a large proposition and it is. But it must be 
remembered that the foundation is already laid. The Training School 
is a well-established institution thirty-five years old with an excellent 
reputation throughout the United States and abroad. It owns thir- 
teen hundred acres of land and property to the value of about 
$750,000.00 and has an annual budget of about $200,000.00 for the 
care and training only, of these children. Moreover the work is 
provided for in the Charter of the institution which states the purpose 
as “the study, care, training, maintenance and education of those whose 
minds have not developed normally.” 

Further the Training School has more than five hundred mentally 
retarded children who are with us through a long period of years, 
almost from birth to death. We have plenty of time in which to study 
them. Their intellectual processes move very slowly and sometimes 
not at all. We may observe the minutest progress. We have every 
grade of mentality from early infancy to the borderline of normality 
(and may have the cooperation of the local school systems and so 
study mental development through the Grade and High Schools) ; so 
we may follow the steps of progress from beginning to end. They 
become sick and well as do normals and there is found every type of 
physical abnormality so they may be studied and treated. We have 
plenty of children of each grade; we may therefore work with groups 
large enough to establish facts—at least tentatively. One might go 
on almost indefinitely. There are teachers and trainers, house-fathers 
and farmers, physicians, psychologists and psychiatrists. Because these 
children are with us twenty-four hours each day for 365 days in the 
year we may study and observe them in school and at play, in the 
shop and the cottage, on the farm and in the kindergarten, sick and 
well, asleep and awake—yes, in some cases, almost before birth and 
after death. Where is there such a wonderful opportunity, within such 
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a small compass, covering such a stretch of time, and directed and 
controlled by a non-political body. 


ene Classes for Aments in Ohio 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 


In order for definite progress in any field it is necessary that 
a study be made of the status of the field in question. The recent 
study—“Special Classes for Mentally Deficient Children in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Ohio”—compiled by Hannah L. Protzman of The Ohio 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, sets forth clearly the situation as it exists 
in Ohio. The following summary taken from the report indicates 
the results of the study— 

“1. Special classes for mentally deficient children in the public 
schools are widely recognized as a desirable, if not indispensable, 
way of providing for such children. The latter receive training bet- 
ter adapted to their capacities, and the classes from which they are 
transferred are enabled to do better work. 

2. Forty school districts in Ohio reported having such classes 
in’ 1923-24, with 278 teachers and 4,957 pupils enrolled. Probably 
twice as many children of compulsory school age in the state should 
be in special classes. 

3. Only 5 school districts have provided separate buildings for 
these special classes; most of the classes are located in the same 
buildings as regular classes, and use much the same equipment. This 
tends to limit their possibilities considerably. 

4. No general agreement has been reached as to the proper 
standards of admission to such classes. Much diversity is to be 
found in the tests applied, the qualifications of those applying the 
tests, and the standards of admission. 

5. Classification of pupils and methods of instruction likewise 
vary considerably. 

6. Cleveland is the only place where social service and super- 
vision of mentally deficient children outside of school has been 
definitely developed. This feature deserves much greater attention. 

7. Some districts require especially trained teachers and some 
do not. It is suggested by some that the children of low mentality 
can as well, or better, be taught by persons with no special academic 
training. 
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8. The cost of such classes is now generally greater than of 
those for normal children, being sometimes more than twice as great. 

g. Hitherto these classes have been largely experimental, 
Enough experience is now available to furnish a basis for more 
definite standards, classification, objects and methods. When these 
have been worked out, many more school districts should establish 
such classes.” 


Subsequent to the publication of the report a special committee 
- composed of the supervisors of special education, together with the 
chief psychologists, in the public school systems of the four largest 
cities, representatives of the three State Universities and the author 
of the report was formed for the purpose of setting forth the funda- 
mentals in caring for the mentally deficient children in the schools 
and in encouraging the development of classes for such children. 


Such action bids well for the State of Ohio for undoubtedly it 
will mean that the problem will receive serious attention and as a 
result many defectives will be cared for in the community and will 
become, under supervision, to some degree socially efficient. If the 
problem of procreation is solved socializing the defective is com- 
mendable otherwise the problem is only increased for future genera- 
tions. 


Notes 


The 37th Annual Meeting of the Association was held Wednes- 
day, June 5th. The Association is a Philanthropic organization not 
only giving interest and financial support to the work of the Training 
School, but in furthering the work for all mentally deficient children. 

The regular business meeting was held in the morning, when 
reports were read and Trustees and Lady Visitors elected. The 
rest of the day was given over to visiting the various departments 
and to the entertainment given by the children. 





There will be no issues of the Bulletin during July and August. 





The Training School has decided to discontinue the 
Summer School for Teachers of Backward and Deficient 
Children for 1925 but the work will be resumed in 1926. 
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